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not answer one of his former disciple's pamphlets,
he replied, " You may read Whitefield against
Wesley, but you will never read Wesley against
Whitefield." It was not only because he felt
controversy futile, but because he saw that a pub-
lic difference put a weapon in the hands of their
common enemies. In two years the leaders were
friends again ; and as a proof of how little Wesley
felt resentment, he would consult Lady Hunting-
don on the publication of his Journals.

Then Moravianism. There, it was not diver-
gence but likeness that was the danger, for both
the Wesleys were ineluctably drawn to the Mor-
avians, John so much so that when he again met
Peter Bohler, in April 1741, he exclaimed, "I
wonder how I refrain from joining these men !
I long to be with them : and yet I am kept from
them." Charles was even more attracted ; in fact,
for a short time nothing did keep him from them.
John made no complaint, for Charles was always
completely open with him ; he merely explained
why he himself could not join them, although they
were in many ways exemplary. They were too
mystic; they sometimes acted with guile - the
thing in the world Wesley most hated - they were
inclined to exalt ^their own Church too high ; they
despised, actually scoffed at, self-denial. " O my
brother," he cried out, " my soul is grieved for-
you : fair words have stolen away your heart."
John saw himself about to be completely isolated,
but Charles's loyalty to his brother, his intense